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ZOND’S SUPERIOR EDUCATIONS 


THE central purpose of this paper is to 
give realistic presentation to certain ideas 
and ideals of best educations for America. 

For that purpose a great Republic similar 
in many respects to our own is imagined. 
But this Zond is a nation in which certain 
kinds of progress have been earried consid- 
erably farther than they have in the United 
States. 


I. Zonp’s SociaL ACHIEVEMENTS 


The Republic of Zond is here imagined 
to be a vast nation not unlike the United 
States. As regards varied and abundant 
natural resources, vigorous and mixed im- 
migrant populations, dominance of habits 
of self-reliant and democratie small-scale 
cooperations and ideals among more than a 
majority of all adults and high standards 
of living demands, Zond is supposed closely 
to resemble the United States. 

But as regards biological healthfulness 
and promise of family life, extent and dis- 
tribution of economic production prosper- 
ity, sustained and universally high eco- 
nomic utilization (standards of living) 
prosperity, efficient, though still democra- 
tic, political governments, widely realized 
high levels of physical health and vigor and 
democratization of superior cultures, sub- 
stantially all the people of Zond had by 
1941 reached heights comparable with those 
realized by only small fractions of the 
peoples of even the most civilized countries 
of the same year—and certainly by not 
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more than 10 to 20 per cent. of all Ameri- 
cans. 

Sources of General Welfare. Many and 
varied conditions have, of course, contrib- 
uted to the general prosperity, social econ- 
omy and democratic cooperations which 
were as of 1941 the accepted aecomplish- 
ments of Zond. Freedom from large-scale 
wars, relative immunity from destructively 
partisan religious or political conflicts, ex- 
traordinary advances in the natural, psychi- 
eal and social sciences and the fortunate 
appearance of a multitude of devoted and 
wise leaders have all been potent factors. 

But in the minds of many thinkers, both 
in Zond and elsewhere, one of the most 
important sources of that general welfare 
has been the rapid evolution during the 
past half century of the well-supported, 
universally available and complex systems 
of school educations (including all those 
forms called collegiate) which the several 
provincial divisions of Zond have pro- 
moted. 

Sinee all educative processes must in the 
broadest sense be regarded as means and 
not as ends in themselves, it will be logical 
in this paper to describe first some of the 
outstanding and novel features of the bio- 
logical, economic and political foundations 
now realized throughout Zond, in part as 
causes and in part as resultant and eumu- 
lative effects of their systems of education. 

Wholesome Family Life 
Two unlike sets of conditions govern ad- 


Foundations. 
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mission, first to marriage, and, next, to 
parenthood in Zond—the eugenie (or bio- 
logical), and the preparedness (educational 
or cultural). 

Some persons are permanently debarred 
from marriage because of hereditary or 


other unfitness—such as excessively low 


working and earning powers, vices, ete. 
Some persons are permitted to marry but 
are debarred from, or restricted to few, off- 
spring because of inferior stirpal (heredi- 
tary) qualities or because they present in- 
ferior prospects of being able to give ade- 
quate economic, moral or cultural rearing 
to normal families of children. 

On the other hand, persons of demon- 
strably superior hereditary qualities as well 
as of acquired capacities for the economic, 
moral and cultural rearing of children are 
encouraged and subsidized to produce large 
families. 

In order to assure proper maturity for 
marriage and parenthood, and to prevent 
premature and unhealthful arousal of 
sexual emotions, close intimacies of court- 
ship are prohibited both by custom and by 
law to men before 21 and to women before 
20. But such prohibitions are not designed 
to lessen the free association of the young of 
both sexes in open, publie ways, from which 
free association only the weak-willed, over- 
sexed or already mal-habited are legally 
restrained. 

Actually, because of requirements that 
young persons may not be licensed to marry 
until economie and family-rearing com- 
petencies are assured, few women and still 
fewer men are disposed to begin serious 
courtship until ages 24 to 26 and 25 to 30 
respectively. 

Economic Production Foundations. All 
normal adults in Zond are workers between 
20 or 


later—-workers producing economic goods 


the ages of thereabouts and 60 or 


or services of proved value to themselves 


or their fellows in the commonwealth. 
All these adult workers are expected to 
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be scientifically guided into, and trained 
for, the kinds of work to which they are 
best adapted by natural powers and ac- 
quired capabilities. In general, this alloca- 
tion of workers is achieved through a system 
of licensing following upon courses of voea- 
tional guidance and of vocational training 
in highly specialized schools—a few ana- 
logues to which are found in American 
licensing systems for such socially critical 
vocations as dentistry, electric wiring and 
others. 

The great majority of women are trained 
and licensed for the household-operating 
vocations of parenthood and usually enter 
upon that work as a full-time vocation, 
after one or a few years spent in one of the 
simpler clerical, agricultural, industrial or 
other vocations. 

Because of nearly universal and still ris- 
ing standards of living and comfort (in- 
cluding vaeations, cultural travel, luxuries, 
ambitious programs for children and com- 
fortable self-support in old age), the great 
majority of normal adult workers are dis- 
posed, and seek to be equipped, to produce 
the largest practicable values of exchang- 
able economie goods or services during their 
working hours, days and years. 

It has long been an accepted principle of 
political cooperation in Zond that govern- 
ments—local, provincial and national— 
shall engage in economie productive work 
only in areas where private or volunteer 
services are demonstrably inadequate. 

Besides the primary forms of govern- 
mental services (defense, policing, educa- 
tion, ete.) are devoted to the 
provision of employment in forms of pro- 
ductive work for all such adults as, because 
of personal defects, misfortune or other 
causes, are unable, permanently or tem- 
porarily, to find useful work within non- 
governmental agencies. Since these areas 
of relief employment are intended to be 
non-competitive with private enterprise and 
to be so conducted as to induce recipients 


others 
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to seek and find nongovernmental work as 
early as practicable, the compensations and 
approved living standards for them are kept 
considerably below those prevailing in fields 
of private enterprise. 

In Zond, economic production—inelud- 
ing homemaking, policing, hospitalization, 
education, many kinds of research and 
recreative facilities as well as national de- 
fense, administration of justice, agricul- 
ture, mining, transport and manufacture 
—is operated to maximum extents by 
power-driven mechanisms, nongovernmen- 
tal cooperative organizations, applications 
of seience-produced devices and other mate- 
rial or social machineries. But, except for 
momentary and soon corrected lapses, the 
resulting enhanced productions normally 
synehronize with the enhanced require- 
ments and demands of the widely cultured 
(In 1941, for example, the 
prevailing standard of adequate living 
functioning for the modal 50 per cent. of 
adults in Zond was closely similar, as re- 
gards housing, vacations, books, social recre- 
ations, schooling for children and the like, 
to that enjoyed in the United States and 
other more civilized countries by adults 
with annual family incomes of $8,000 or 
more—probably fewer than ten per cent. 


population. 


even in America. ) 

Political Foundations. Zond is, politi- 
eally, a republic in which all national, pro- 
vineial, and loeal governmental functions 
are, on the side of policy-making, dis- 
charged by democratically elected represen- 
tatives, and on the side of routine execution, 
by a merit-based civil service. 

But as regards exercise of voting privi- 
leges, Zond has applied several standards 
(beyond those found in other republics) to 
determine the body of electors. All repub- 
lies, of course, have long restricted the 
privileges of voting to persons of certain 
degrees of maturity—usually 21 years. All 
likewise impose certain requirements of 
residence and formal citizenship. And 
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some still retain restrictions on sex, prop- 
erty ownership and literacy. 

In Zond, however, all such criteria of 
eligibility for the exercise of electoral fune- 
tions as the foregoing are of minor conse- 
There the primary and important 
the 
based first of all upon intelligent under- 


quence. 


criteria for exercise of suffrage are 
standing of the enduring functions and the 
contemporary problems of the particular 
governments in which that suffrage is to be 
exercised. Under this system, for example, 
very many more adults become eligible to 
share in the election of policy-making rep- 
local rural 


resentatives for rovernments 


county, town and municipal—than may 
share in elections for state governments. 
And of the electors for state governments 
only a part are at any one time eligible to 
vote for national representatives and _pol- 
icy-determining executives. 

One consequence 
that only negligible fractions of citizens 
suffrage 


of these processes is 


become eligible for even local 


under 30 years of age. 
largest proportions of electors of all classes 


In general, too, the 


are eventually composed of persons of su- 
perior native intelligence and of more than 
average success in family rearing and eco- 
nomic pursuits. 


II. Tuer EpucationaL FOUNDATIONS 
or ZOND 


In Zond the years from birth to the age 
of 20 (as a minimum) are exclusively de- 
voted to educative and to other growth 
processes. The agencies recognized and, 
where desirable, supported in whole or in 
part by the state for those purposes are of 
several kinds, each having its own distine- 
tive functions and organizations. 

a. The normal family and household is 


the central growth-fostering agency for 


children from birth to the age of nine. 
Natural growth processes and imitative 


learnings—physical, moral, cultural—have 
full and almost exclusive sway in this 
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chiefly under the guidance of 


mothers as accompaniments to their house- 


period, 
hold-operating vocations. (Local govern- 
ments support a few supplemental agencies 
for children victimized by defective homes 
and some others to 
It will 
be recalled that the state also subsidizes the 


or death of parents; 


provide ‘‘vacations’’ for mothers. 
rearing of large families by parents of 
superior natural endowments and prepara- 
tions. ) 

b, Full-time elementary schools claim the 
time of all children between nine and 
twelve vears of age, usually for 30 weeks a 
year 

c. All children between 12 and 18 years 
of age must devote their full-time attend- 
ance for 30 weeks each year to secondary 
schools and for 20 weeks to field-corps ser- 
Vices. 

d. Part-time attendance on religious and 
some other types of chureh- or guild-oper- 
ated schools is voluntary after nine years 
of age—but not at the expense of public- 
school attendance. 

ce. After 18 years of age, young persons 
are assigned according to their potentiali- 
ties to (1) collegiate schools for further 
veneral 


(nonvoecational) edueations or to 


(2) specialized voeational schools. 
Zond’s 


educational systems are suggested in the fol- 


Certain distinctive features of 


lowing paragraphs. 


Elementary-Level Schools. These pro- 


vide general or nonvoeational educations 


only. At the elementary level there are no 
sharp subject-matter differentiations of ob- 


jectives beyond those involved in the so- 





ealled ‘‘fundamental’’ training purposes 
namely in correct speech, silent reading, 
written communication, consumer’s compu- 
tation or simple arithmetic and some 
In addi- 


work-spirit’’ sub- 


hygienic insights and practices. 
tion to the foregoing ‘‘ 
jects, elementary schools offer rich and 
miscel- 
aesthetic 


varied ‘‘play-spirit’’ courses in 


laneous reading, amateur arts, 
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handwork in amateur crafts and gardening, 
nature explorations, besides much physical 
play of both individual and cooperative 
kinds. 

Also the standards of planned achieve- 
ment in these latter developmental fields, 
as well as in the training processes regarded 
as optimum, are very substantially differen- 
tiated for three levels of native abilities or, 
rather, capacities—the C grade for children 
of manifestly low learning powers in that 
particular field, usually administered for a 
twenty- to twenty-five-per cent. contingent ; 
the A grade for similar proportions em- 
bracing the ablest learners, and the B 
grade for the remainder. 

In the fields of intellectual, emotional 
and physical ‘‘play-spirit’’ educations, 
naturally, great flexibility of offerings and 
educative processes are encouraged, some 
according to innate capacities as stated, but 
more according to natural or easily ac- 
quired interests, and only a few are made 
obligatory because of harmful deficiencies 
on the part of learners. 

Three kinds 
of differentiation of objectives and, to some 
extent, of accompanying teaching methods 
prevail in the secondary schools of Zond. 
The first consists of three major divisions 


Secondary-Level Schools. 


—cultural, civistic and physical-welfare— 
based on unlike purposes and processes in 
the functional activities of adults. The 
second differentiation operates within the 
teaching courses or ‘‘subjects’’ of the 
above major fields and is based on the native 
abilities or optimum learning capacities of 
the learners—for convenience commonly 
thought of as the C level or least able fourth 
or fifth; the A level, most able fourth or 
fifth, and the modal remainder (B level) 
of 50 or 60 per cent. 

Each of the three major divisions—cul- 
tural, civistic and physical—has its own 
faculty of specialized teachers. And in all 


but the smallest schools each ability level— 
A, B and C—of pupils has also its special- 
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ized teachers. (There is no attempt at 
specific vocational education at secondary- 
school levels. ) 

A third differentiation of objectives is 
based on teaching processes (or methods) 
favored. Here there operate very conscious 
and extensively developed differentiations 
between ‘‘work-spirit’’ and ‘‘play-spirit’’ 
objectives or specific purposes within school- 
fostered learnings. 

In general the work-spirit processes or 
methods are those designed 
trained or sharply intensive learnings for 
essential civic, health-econserving and eul- 
tural funetionings in adult years. 

The ‘‘play-spirit’’ are 
signed to induce, largely ‘‘natural-develop- 
ment’’ (as distinguished from ‘‘training’’) 
scrowths of interests, attitudes, aceumula- 


to produce 


processes de- 


tions of information and amateur perform- 
ance powers for enriched adolescent and 
adult living. 

Liberal-College-Level Schools. The col- 
lege-level schools of Zond resemble in many 
ways those of the United States except for 
their disavowal of any vocational objec- 
tives. 

As a consequence, their actual objectives 
in areas of advanced cultural, civistie and 
other types of nonvocational education are 
much more realistic, clearly defined and 
funetional than are those of American col- 
leges of this period. 

Vocational Schools for Young Adults. 
Nearly every one of the several thousand 
distinctive agricultural, manufacturing, 
personal-service, transport and other voca- 
tions in Zond has somewhere one or more 
strictly vocational schools, a certificate from 


THE EDUCATION OF CIVILIANS 
FOR NATIONAL SERVICE 


Amipst this world-wide uncertainty one 
thing is certain—this war will end. How 
it will end is not so certain, but one of three 
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which is essential, as earlier noted, as a 
license to engage in any specialized work. 
No person may begin vocational training 
under 18 years of age, and for many com- 
plex professional and other difficult voca- 
tions, a Minimum age of admission is set 
at 20 or later. 
‘‘managerial’’ colleges for over a hundred 


There are also so-called 


types of managerial vocations, for admis- 
sion to which a minimum age of 30, and at 
least six years of previous operative ex- 
perience in one or more of the basic voca- 
tions or operative phases of the vocation, 
are required. 

Sinee over 90 per cent. of all women 
in Zond become homemakers—beginning 
mostly between ages 22 and 26—it is ob- 
vious that vocational schools of homemaking 
far outnumber those for any other one kind 
of vocation in the country. It is obvious, 
too, that, for the great majority of more 
specialized vocations, the students must live 
away from home—as is now the case with 
students in vocational schools for the pro- 
fessions in the United States. 

The curricula of full-time training in the 
voeational schools of Zond range from 25 to 
200 weeks according to the complexity and 
rewards of the voeation. Large proportions 
of young women, engaging in premarriage 
cainful work, train for and enter only the 
simpler factory, clerical, food-processing or 
other ‘‘light, clean, indoor’’ voeations—but 
within the past five years a very consider- 
able ‘‘fashion’’ for outdoor life and vigor- 
ous physical hardihood is attracting inecreas- 
ing proportions of town girls to agricultural 
and live-stoeck-husbandry work as wage 
earning vocations. 


By 
FRANK W. HART 
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ends is inevitable. Hitler will win, or stale- 
mate will force negotiated peace, or the 
forees aligned against the Axis powers will 
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emerge victorious. Regardless of which 
one of these emerges, we in America face a 
future of arms and armament. 

If Hitler wins, we shall be facing arms as 
the conquered countries of Europe are fac- 
looking down the muzzle 
If a 


stalemate peace emerges, we shall face a 


ing them to-day 
with Gestapo fingers on the trigger. 
more titanic race in arms and armament 
than the imagination and genius of man has 
ever dared to dream—arms and armament 
not for ‘‘total war’’ but for total annihila- 
tion. If the forees of freedom emerge the 
victors, still we shall face a future of arms 
and armament, for the lesson of this war, 
engraved deeply and indelibly in the minds 
and hearts of men, is that bold signatures 
and ‘‘great seals of state,’’ affixed in all 
solemnity to sweet endearing sentiments of 
friendship and peace on parchment, are not 
the means by which international accord 
and security are achieved in a realistic 
world. 

Twenty years ago, we wagered the fruits 
peace pacts, 
We 
war, scuttled our navy and serapped our 
arms in childish faith that the millennium 


of a hard-won victory on 


treaties and pious hopes. outlawed 


had come—peace on earth, good will to men 
To-day, our dis- 
The awful truth 


is revealed beyond the shadow of a doubt. 


was at hand forevermore. 


illusionment is complete. 


Force and force alone—the force of armed 
might—is the only international language, 
the only language understood and respected 
by predatory nations. Win, lose or draw, 
we shall face for generations a future of 
arms and armament. 

If we win, and the defense of this thesis 
assumes victory, what will the victors do 
this time? Taking our cue from the Atlan- 
tie Charter, the victors, collectively, will 
reestablish international law, guarantee 
justice, safeguard human liberty, maintain 
order and enforce world peace—enforce by 
potential might. 


be used whenever and 


means of ever-present 


foree will 


Armed 
wherever armed force is necessary. 
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With a major role in such a gigantie long- 
time responsibility confronting us, how 
shall we prepare to meet it? There are two 
ways. Either we may turn the nation into 
an armed camp with a navy, army and air 
foree of such magnitude and state of instant 
readiness as to be more than a match for 
any combination of powers on earth, or we 
may meet it by maintaining in a state of 
readiness a basic military establishment 
reinforced and sustained by a trained civil- 
ian population ready on eall at all times 
to rise to the civilian needs of the nation in 
the event of war. Democracy’s choice 
clearly lies with the latter alternative. 

This war has demonstrated that the 
military might of a nation depends as much 
the trained civilian as upon the 
soldier. Mechanized war on land, sea and 
in the air is a war of production, and pro- 
duction is civilian service—trained civilian 
service. The training of civilians has long 
been and, let us hope, always will be the 
function of organized public education— 
the public schools of the nation. If the 
publie schools are to meet the challenge of 
providing education appropriate to the 
needs of a civilian population that is to 
contribute effectively to our military might, 
certain changes must be made in our long- 
established educational practices and pro- 
cedures. 

Increasingly over the years, as ever-in- 
creasing public funds have been expended 
in support and expansion of our schools, 
education has been viewed by student, citi- 
zen and educator alike as the unqualified, 
unconditioned right of the individual with 
never a serious thought of that right carry- 
ing in its wake an obligation or responsi- 
bility to the souree from which it comes— 
the states and the nation. We claim we are 
training for citizenship but we are resting 
our case on the assumption that there is 
some magic association between self-interest 
education and national welfare. In some 
instances, to some degree and in some fields 
of human endeavor, the magic has worked 


upon 
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but, by and large, the association has been 
purely coincidental. If there is one funda- 
mental criticism of our publie schools that 
stands unchallenged on the basis of evi- 
dence, it is that education is viewed as a 
right without recognition of the reciprocal 
obligation and responsibility. 

What changes in edueational practices 
and procedure can be made, without at the 
same time destroying or impairing the edu- 
eation of the individual as an individual, 
that will meet the current and continuing 
requirements of our nation in the new- 
world scene; namely, a trained civilian 
population of potential might behind our 
military establishment? It is the thesis of 
this paper that such changes can and should 
be made and, furthermore, that the result- 
ant education will be better education for 
the individual than that which he now re- 
celves. ; 

The answer is simple, obvious, feasible 
and practical. Beginning with the high 
school and continuing through the junior 
college and college, a new course should 
appear in the printed announcement of 
courses or curricula. As an organic part 
of the long established ‘‘college prepara- 
tory curriculum,’’ the ‘‘commercial cur- 
riculum,’’ the ‘‘vocational curriculum,’’ 
the ‘‘liberal-arts curriculum,’’ ete., should 
appear a new course under the heading, 
‘‘National Service Course—Required of All 
Students.’’ Such a simple change would 
not require a revolution in the structure of 
our schools, but it would produce a mighty 
change in the education and training of the 
youth of our nation. 

This national-service course would list by 
appropriate gradation and in proper se- 
quence, courses, training and experiences 
selected by qualified authorities from the 
vast array of specific knowledge and skills 
essential to the civilian might of the nation. 
Within quotas related to the needs of the 
nation, students would be free to elect the 
particular subject, skill, activity or experi- 
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ence they wished to pursue in meeting the 
requirements. The range of choice would 
extend from mastery of the operation of a 
typewriter, a switchboard, a lathe, a 
welder’s torch, a 


draftsman kit, Red Cross Serviee, on the 


surveyor’s transit, a 
high-school level, to mastery of a foreign 
language, a nurse’s skill, surgery, medicine, 
engineering, a laboratory science, a tractor, 
a tank, a ship, a plane or a parachute, on 
the college level. No basie knowledge or 
skill essential to civilian service to the na- 
tion in the event of war should be omitted 
from the list and by establishment of proper 
quotas all phases of the program could be 
adequately covered at all times. 

It is evident that much of what would be 
required to carry on such a program of 
training is already available in our schools. 
The new, the revolutionary, idea underly- 
ing this proposal is that all students, re- 
gardless of sex, social status, eeonomie back- 
geround, physical or mental ability, would 
be required to master one or more specific 
units of a job, a trade, a skill, an art or a 
science that would qualify him or her to 
spring to the aid of the nation on eall with 
something immediately useful in head or 
hand. Such courses would not be in addi- 
tion to existing requirements for gradua- 
tion but would be selected from existing 
curricula and from new courses made avail- 
able as electives accepted toward gradu- 
ation. 

The record and the 
mastery would be embodied in ‘‘ National 


evidence of such 


Service Certificates’’ issued by a properly 
constituted authority to each student at the 
time of satisfactory completion of a re- 
quired course. A given student might thus 
acquire in the course of his education a 
number of such certificates either in differ- 
ent fields, skills, trades and experiences or 
at different levels of progress in a single 
chosen field requiring a long period of 
training, such as navigation, aviation and 
the like. Such certificates would, in addi- 
tion to identification data, read as follows: 








$36 


This is to certify that | Kenneth Powers William- 
son| in complianee with the requirements of the 
National Service Training Program of the public 
schools, has mastered in conformity with estab- 
lished standards, such knowledge and skill in the 
operation of a [milling machine] as to qualify 
him to render useful service to his country in time 
of need. 


Signature and seal of awarding authority) 


The names of seores of millions of citizens 
would be registered on such certificates and 
tens of thousands of abilities and_ skills 
would be thus certificated. 

The reverse side of the certificate would 
carry a statement to the following effect : 

The awarding of this certificate is recorded in 
The holder, 


thereof, in consideration of his education at state 


the state of residence and the Nation. 


expense, is registered as a reserve on eall in ease 
the security of the Nation requires his services. 
Furthermore, under the National Service Program, 
he is subject to eall for refresher courses and 
training from time to time as circumstances and 


conditions warrant. 

Properly introduced and judiciously ad- 
ministered, the certificates awarded under 
such a program of civilian-service training 
might well become the most prized posses- 
sions of our people. There would be great 
personal satisfaction to the individual to 
be able to say with authority: ‘‘I am pre- 
pared. I am prepared for something spe- 
is a 
In furtherance of the spirit 


cific. If my country needs me, there 
job I ean do.’ 
of pride in the possession of such eertifi- 
cates, the award of appropriate insignia 
and medals should be provided. In proof 
of the efficacy of such recognition, one 
needs but consider how much athletic mono- 
erams and medals are cherished by youth, 
or ‘‘wings’’ by the aviator. 

The extent of offerings within any given 
school would vary with the size of the school 
the 


However, when this war ends, thousands of 


and facilities potentially available. 
army camps, flying fields, training stations, 
defense plants, shops, ships and machines, 


together with tens of thousands of trained 


personnel, will be without a job to do. If 
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the concept of a trained civilian population 
is accepted as a basic contribution to our 
military might—equal to any task that may 
arise in carrying out the program laid down 
in the Atlantic Charter—these physical re- 
sources and highly trained men should not 
be east aside to rust and rot, or ‘‘bonus- 
march’’ upon the capital of our country. 
These facilities, camps, factories, fields, 
shops, machines and men alike should be- 
come an integral part of the National Ser- 
vice Program of the public schools thus 
making it unnecessary to expand regular 
school plants and staff much if any beyond 
their present status. Certain of the re- 
quired National Service courses might be 
satisfied by full-time attendance and con- 
centrated instruction and training in camp, 
field, shop, ship or factory during summers 
or semesters set aside for such purpose. It 
would be difficult to show wherein a sum- 
mer vacation spent by a boy or girl loung- 
ing on a beach, with no higher motive or 
purpose than to exhibit the blackest back 
on the campus in the fall, would be of 
greater value to the individual or to society 
than a summer spent in satisfying a Na- 
tional Service graduation requirement. 

It has long been urged, because of the 
inequality of wealth in the several states 
and the consequent disparity of educational 
opportunity, that the federal government 
should in some significant way participate 
in bearing the cost of our public schools. 
In peace time, aside from partial support 
of a very limited type of strictly vocational 
training of less than college grade, no 
progress has been made in thus spreading 
a portion of the burden of cost. Not until 
the war and our defense efforts revealed 
‘*bottle-necks’’ and ‘‘bottle-corks’’ in al- 
most every craft, skill, trade or branch of 
technical knowledge did the federal gov- 
ernment start pouring hundreds of millions 
of dollars into the schools to meet in emerg- 
ency fashion an emergency that need never 


have been. If the program of education 
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and training propounded here had _ been 
in operation throughout the nation since 
World War I, there would have been no 
in trained manpower in our 
Hence the inference 


, 


‘*bottle-necks’ 
hour of need to-day. 
seems clear that the proposal of a required 
National Service Program in every public 
high school, junior college and college in 
the land opens the way, provides the means 
and justifies the ends of national support 
of a specific program of education stream- 
lined and geared to the nation’s potential 
military needs. The courses, the teaching 
materials, the equipment, special training 
camps, technical staff, standards of mastery 
and certification become at once the privi- 
lege and the obligation of the federal goy- 
ernment, 

While the primary purpose of a program 
of Civilian Training for National Service 
is nation-wide in scope and should, there- 
fore, be adopted on a nation-wide basis, it 
is unnecessary to delay initial action await- 
ing federal acceptance and federal coopera- 
tion. The nature of the proposed program 
is such that one individual school, one local 
school system, or one state school system 
could, within the limits of existing facili- 
ties, introduce the program, demonstrate it 
and thus provide valuable experience as a 
basis for its ultimate extension. 

The values of such a program may be 
erouped under two headings: (1) values to 
the nation, and (2) values to the individual. 

Values to the nation stressed throughout 
this presentation may be summarized thus: 

1. With some 30,000,000 children and youth mov- 
ing steadily through the schools, a single decade 
would find America with a civilian population 


Bvents... 
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trained and ready on eall to meet any national 


emergency that our part in the post-war world 
may require, 
2. We would have a civilian population indi 


vidually conscious of the fact that each had a stake 
in the security of the Nation, and a service to ren 
der. We would have patriotism born of participa 
tion and loyalty born of labor and responsibility. 

the individual are 


Certain values to 


clearly evident: 


1. Every individual, regardless of his life plans, 
would have acquired in the course of his schooling 
certificates of mastery of a number of useful arts, 
skills or abilities that would always lie as a back 
log of security should his life plans go awry. Every 
certificate would be an ‘‘ace-in-the-hole’’ for a 
meal ticket or a new start. 

2. The high-school student or college graduate 
diploma in hand—applying for his first job or 
position would be saved much embarrassment and 
painful disillusionment when the man behind the 
big desk asked ‘‘What can you do?’ 
of graduation, whatver they may imply as to cul 


’ 


Diplomas 


ture and liberal education, do not answer this ques 
tion. But those certificates of mastery would speak 
for themselves in specific, plain, understandable 
language. 

Finally, to all and especially to those 
who may hold that this thesis is attuned to 
sword rattling, let it be said with all pos- 
sible emphasis that as long as the sword is 
an essential part of international under- 
standing, let the mightiest sword hang by 
the side of free men that freedom may en- 
dure. Thus in the world scene that lies 
ahead, whether we like it or not, the 


of organized education is clear. If 


role 
our 
schools rise to the challenge, democracy will 
never again be branded as synonymous with 
inefficiency, nor will the children of our 
children know the humiliation of 
tragie words, ‘‘ Too little and too late.”’ 


those 





THE IMPERATIVE NEED OF MATHE- 
MATICS AND SCIENCE REITERATED 
THE weakness of the products of the schools 

and colleges in the subjects that are “exact and 


exacting,” especially mathematics and the phys 
ical sciences, has again been emphasized by au 
thorities who have spoken of the imperative 


educational needs of the armed forces. 
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Paul C. Smith, Lieutenant Commander, U. 8. 
“The Navy and the 
American Association of 


Navy, in an address, 
before the 
Administrators 
outset the 


of commandeering educational institutions and 


Schools,” 


School in San Francisco, de- 


nounced at the totalitarian method 
their teachers, placing over the schools military 
administrators and having their orders carried 
out, if necessary, at the point of the bayonet. 


Such Nazi-Fascist Nipponese policies, so abhor- 


rent to Americans, have sacrificed education to 
the juggernaut of war. But in this world con- 
flict, we must, without abandoning our prin- 


ciples, match their efficiency with our own. 
Commander Smith reminded his hearers that 
“this is a war of youth” and that young men 
“in their most formative period” are under the 
guidance of the latter 
that the Navy does not ask for a change of 


‘urriculum “to turn out fighting machines.” 


educators. He assured 


instruction that is useful to the 
very kind of 


will be of most use to the citizen in the peacetime 


The kind of 
armed forces is the instruction that 
world that is to follow. It is striking evidence of 
the impeccable rightness of our fight that the sub- 
jects which help America wage the war are the 
subjects which will help build the peace after the 
holocaust is over. 

How, then, can you help? 

First, ... 
those of your regular subjects in which the Navy 
Mathe- 


followed 


by the simple expediency of stressing 


has found its present reeruits most lacking. 


matics is the most important of these, 


closely by sciences and manual subjects. 


The Lieutenant Commander pointed out that 
every single man of the 1,500 required “to throw 
a battleship into battle’ must be “a highly 
trained technical expert in his own job’; hence, 
in order that he may aequire the needed train- 
time, the schools are asked to 


ing in a short 


ground him in mathematies, chemistry and 
physies and to “give him practice in machine- 
shop work, foundry work, metalworking, wood- 
working and internal-eombustion engineering.” 
He went on to say that the schools can help the 
Navy by adding to the curriculum short courses 
in such subjects as the International Morse 
Code, elementary principles of radio ecommuni- 
cation, prineiples of electricity and of naviga- 
tion and naval history; by stressing physieal 


education, especially in the junior and senior 


high schools, arousing interest in sports and in- 
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culeating patriotic motives in developing “per- 
sonal prowess”; by popularizing Navy themes 
in school assemblies and school publications; by 
“selling” 
in PTA meetings, and by instiling into the 
minds of students those principles that make 


the Navy to the parents of students 


up the democratic ideal as distinguished from 
totalitarian ideologies. 

The representative of the U. S. Air Corps, 
Colonel Kenneth B. MeNaughton, director, Air 
Training Center, Moffett Field (Calif.), speak- 
ing before the same body on the subject, “Train- 
ing for the Defense of the Americas,” had not 
so large an order for the schools to fill, empha- 
sizing rather the role of the Air Corps Training 
Command as the department of 
within the War Department. 

Colonel MeNaughton commended especially 
the junior colleges for the energy with which 
they had responded to the needs of the country 


education 


by modifying old courses and adding new ones 


to their ecurricula—in particular, “courses in 
arithmetic, algebra, 


English, chemistry, physics, United States and 


geometry, trigonometry, 
general history.” 

In answer to the question, how the schools 
ean aid the Air Corps, Colonel MeNaughton 
advised that they stress the sciences, mathe- 
matics and physies; “supply the shop training 
and vocational courses for those students whose 
; develop 


, 


aptitudes are along mechanical lines’ 
“mental alertness,” and “instil sturdy Ameri- 
canism into the youth of the nation.” 

In conclusion, the speaker said: “The show- 
down will be whether the Axis powers can drive 
their people to work harder than we of our own 
accord are willing to work.” 


DR. JUDD’S BRIEF FOR THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

In the Elementary School Journal for March, 
1942, appears an article by Charles H. Judd, 
professor emeritus of education, the University 
of Chicago, under the heading, “A Complete 
Program of Social Studies,” in which the author 
advocates for the school curriculum “a vital core 
subject,” namely, social studies, that will “serve 
to unify everything that is taught into a com- 
pact organie program directed toward prepara- 
tion for life,” a program to begin with the 
grades and continue to the collegiate level. 

Dr. Judd reviews the growing movement, 














ApriL 18, 1942 


pricked on by the impact of events during re- 
cent decades, toward the expansion of the social 
studies, not only in the schools but through such 
edueational agencies as the U. S. Food Adminis- 
tration and the Bureau of Edueation, which 
published jointly leaflets on “Lessons in Com- 
munity and National Life”; the U. S. Office of 
Education, which has put out pamphlets on 
“Hemisphere Solidarity,” “Democracy in the 
Summer Camp” and “What the Schools Can 
Do,” and the Educational Policies Commission, 
which has launched a campaign “to persuade 
schools to introduce courses on the meaning of 
demoeracy.” 

The “fusion” of social studies with geography 
and history, recommended by many teachers 
and school administrators, would not give either 
sufficient time or sufficient emphasis to the social 
problems now facing an increasingly complex 


civilization. Correlation with these subjects is 


, 


“entirely legitimate,” in the opinion of Dr. Judd, 
but fusion with them would tend “to submerge 
the study of society.” Belonging distinctively 
to the social studies are certain general ideas, 
which, if “defined and made the bases for a 
systematie program,” would bring to flower 
the “tentative experiments” of past years and 
is now all too 


“overcome the confusion that 


prevalent.” These ideas, as listed in the article, 


though not exhaustive, seem “to justify the 


contention that social instruction ean prop- 
erly demand the right to an independent and 
major place in the school eurriculum.” They 


are: (1) the idea of the social group, (2) the 
idea of invention, (3) the idea of organization, 
(4) the idea of conservation and (5) the idea 
of adaptation. 

The idea of group life in a continuous pro- 
should be 


grades, where it is essential for children to learn 


gram developed in the primary 
the difference between meum and tuum and to 
acquire the code of courtesy and fair play. As 
early as the fourth grade, after the “early 
been introduced, 
children are able, through “regional studies,” to 
grasp the ideas of adaptation and invention, as 
stories, such as that of the Tennessee Valley 


phases of geography” have 


from Indian times to the present, are presented 
to them of how man has had to adapt himself 
to nature in different parts of the world and has 
invented the means of doing so. Fifth-grade 
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pupils, traveling with Mareo Polo and the great 
discoverers, can handle the topic in a larger way 
and get pregnant glimpses of systemis of trans- 
portation and international relations as a basis 
for further study at higher levels. In the sixth 
and seventh grades their imaginations are awak- 
ened by the progress of man in inventing the 
wheel, the mill and the steam engine and in 
developing modern industries. The eighth grade 
should then be ready for the study of man’s or- 
ganizing powers, with emphasis upon “the study 
of organized administrative institutions, the 
most important of which is government,” and 
the ninth grade should be able to “take up in 
tellectual institutions, such as language, num- 
ber and time measurement.” In the senior high 
school, after having become acquainted “with 
many concrete examples of human _ achieve- 
ment,” pupils may discuss with profit modern 
problems, such as international relations, the 
public debt, reclamation projects, transporta- 
tion, public utilities and so on. 

Dr. Judd ealls attention to the fact that the 
high schools, not colleges and universities, deal 
with the great majority of the youth of the 
eountry and declares: 


If there is to be in the next generation trained 
ability to cope successfully with social problems, 
the publie schools will have to inelude in their cur- 
riculums, as they never have in the past, compre- 
hensive courses in the social studies. 


As to the “internal unity and the sequential 
character necessary for a well-organized pro- 
Dr. Judd thinks that 
a satisfactory formula must be worked out by 


gram of social studies,” 


following the sequence observable in the evolu- 
tion of the race; and as to instructional mate- 
rials, he warns in conclusion: 

The social studies will fail of their purpose if they 
They 


must not be allowed to degenerate into formal repe- 


are taught as mere series of factual items. 


titions or authoritative statements. Pupils must 
have example after example of the various stages of 
evolution until an appreciation is gradually devel- 
oped in their minds of the struggle that was in- 
volved in reaching each higher level. ... There must 
be a series of reading units as fully illustr: as 
possible with pictures and conerete details. ... 

If instructional units of the kind here ealled for 
are made available, they not only will serve as the 
basis for classroom exercises; they will also stimu- 








140) 


late independent reading on the part of pupils far 
beyond the requirements imposed by any outside 
coercion. . . . Classroom libraries should be devel 
oped which will open up to pupils opportunities for 
endless interesting explorations suggested but by no 


means exhausted by classroom exercises, 


PRESIDENT COWLEY ON THE TWO- 
YEAR A.B. DEGREE 

Tue decision of the University of Chicago to 

offer the A.B. degree in two years is severely 

criticized by W. H. Cowley, president, Hamilton 

College (Clinton, N. Y.), in a news-release re- 

Not 


ing that the history of American edueation 1s 


cently received by SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


“strewn with the wreckage of some 25 or 30 
attempts to kill off the 
President Cowley brands President Hutchins’s 


four-year college,” 


action as the latest attempt and predicts that 
it will soon go the way of the others. 

Referring to statements by David Starr Jor- 
dan and Ray Lyman Wilbur favoring a two- 
year A.B. degree, he cites Stanford University 
as an institution from which the University of 
Chicago might have expected support. He 
adds: 

No public statement, however, has come from 
Stanford. Private word brings the news, moreover, 
that the faculty and board of trustees are strongly 
divided on the question and that cooperation may 


not soon be expected. 


While opposing the Chicago program, Presi- 
dent Cowley believes that junior colleges fill a 
definite need in the American pattern of edu- 
cation; a need for institutions “which provide 
citizenship training for youth who in ordinary 
times ean not find employment before the ages 
of 19 or 20 and which give them the vocational 
training they need for the semi-professions.” 
He says: 

It is obvious that the junior colleges and the tra- 
ditional colleges are not in competition. Instead 
they serve different clienteles, and the junior col- 
leges have grown with such rapidity during the 
past two decades largely because their clientele has 


hitherto been neglected by American education. 


President Cowley’s findings, including a de- 
tailed survey of “eleven major attempts to kill 
off the four-year college,” will be set forth in 
the April issue of the American Council of 


Edueation’s Educational Record. 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL LEADERS PROPOSE 
A WAR AND DEFENSE PROGRAM 


A CONFERENCE of county superintendents and 
other educational leaders of Illinois was ealled 
by John A. Wieland, state superintendent of 
education, for the purpose of outlining a war 
and defense policy for the schools of the state. 
The meeting was held January 29-30, and a ten- 
point program was discussed and left in the 
hands of state and county defense educational 
committees to be put into explicit terms. 

The ten points, briefly, concerned (1) the 
teaching of social studies, with emphasis on 
such topics as Pan-American relations and edu- 
cation for citizenship; (2) health and physical 
education; (3) the budgeting of school funds 
and the safeguarding of teachers’ salaries in 
the face of increased living expenses; (4) keep- 
ing building construction to a minimum for the 
duration of the war; (5) readjustment of high- 
school programs in the fields of agriculture, 
home-making, trades and industries, distributive 
education and vocational education and gui- 
danee; (6) the development of “clear thinking 
on the part of children” so as to avoid hys- 
teria; (7) the organization of forums and 
adult-edueation programs for both men and 
women; (8) encouragement of unemployed 
teachers, if qualified, to reenter the profession 
during the war period; (9) maintaining “stand- 
ards for recognition and accrediting of both 
high and elementary schools with a minimum of 
variations,” and (10) cooperation with other 
war and defense agencies without disrupting 


the normal program. 


STUDENT REACTION AT YALE UNI- 
VERSITY TO WARTIME PROGRAMS 


As the impact of the war upon colleges and 
universities continues to effect New Deals in the 
organization and content of their curricula, stu- 
dents of Yale University meet the changes with 
vision and patriotic attitudes of mind. 

A release from the Yale University News Bu- 
reau contains the statement that, during the 
period since the attack on Pearl Harbor, fewer 
students have had “extremely poor records” 
than statistics showed in several years, and 
Richard C. Carroll, assistant dean of Yale Col- 
lege, reports 288 students as having made the 
Dean’s List, which now requires a “straight B 


average.” Significantly, this report came as 
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President Seymour announced that Yale Uni- 
versity had adopted “a training program to pre- 
pare her students mentally and physically for 
more ob- 


combat.” Dr. Carroll said that “a 


jective and rational attitude” on the part of 
students the books’ 


with all they have right now so that they will 


a determination to ‘hit 


be ready to play their part in winning the war” 
shows a spirit “in direct contrast to the Yale 
campus during the first World War.” More 
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than 93 per cent. of the undergraduates expect 
to return for the summer session in accordance 
with the speed-up plan and thus to take a four 
year course in two and seven months. 
The Yale Army and Navy ROTC units have 400 
5 and V-7 


The university is offering a spe 


years 


enrollees, and such courses as V-1, V 
are popular. 
cial course in Japanese, for which many stu- 
registered, though it requires a 


dents have 


schedule of nine hours a week. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
THe REVEREND JOHN C. SCHROEDER, 

fessor of homiletics and pastoral theology, Yale 

Divinity School, has been appointed master of 

Calhoun College, Yale University, to sueceed 

Arnold Whitridge, who has been granted leave 


pro- 


of absence for service with the Army. 
WarREN C. SEYFERT, assistant professor of 
edueation, Graduate School of Education, Har- 
been appointed head 
master, Browne and Nichols School (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.), to sueceed Geoffrey W. Lewis, 


vard University, has 


who is now an officer with the armed forces. 


WituiAM H. Crawrorp, director of the ac- 
tivity program of the publie schools, Kansas 
City (Kans.), has been appointed dean, Dodge 
City (Kans.) Junior College. 


Henry GreorGE McManon, professor of civil 
law, Louisiana State University, has been named 
acting dean, School of Law, during the absence 
of Paul M. Hebert, who has been ealled to active 
service as a member of the judge advocate gen- 
eral’s staff in Washington, D. C. 


THE following members of the staff of Cooper 
Union (New York City) have received promo- 
tions: J. Merriam Peterson, assistant professor 
of chemical engineering, to an associate profes- 
sorship; from instruetorships to assistant pro- 
fessorships: Frank G. Foote, metallurgy, Wil- 
liam A. Vopat, mechanical engineering, George 
H. Neugebauer, machine design and engineering 
drawing, Philip Nudd, electrical engineering, 
and Robert W. Cumberland, English; Harold 
Lancour, librarian, to assistant professor of 
bibliography. 


Wituiam H. Wricut has been appointed to 
sueceed Frank Pursell as teacher of voice and 
conductor of choral music, Whittier (Calif.) 
College. 

CLAUDE L. REEVES, Huntington 
Park High School, 


elected superintendent of schools, Los Angeles 


principal, 
Los Angeles, has been 
County, to sueceed the late Archie R. Clifton, 
whose death was reported in ScHooL AND So- 
ciety, April 11. 

G. H. Ripines has been appointed superin 
tendent of schools, Dunklin County, Mo. 

NEWLY elected officers of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges are as follows: 
Roseoe L. 
Teachers College (Trenton), president; N. E. 
Steele, president, Northern State Teachers Col 


West, president, New Jersey State 


lege (Aberdeen, S. D.), vice-president; Leon R. 
Meadows, president, East 
College (Greenville, N. C. 
tive committee; George W. Diemer, president, 
State Teachers College Mo.), 
chairman of the committee on accrediting, and 


Carolina Teachers 


), member of execu 
(Warrensburg, 


K. S. Evenden, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, chairman of the 
committee on standards. 

DonALD E. Super, associate professor of edu 
cational psychology, Clark University, has been 
granted an extended leave of absence to serve 
as first lieutenant in the psychological research 
unit of the U. S. Air Force, with headquarters 
at Maxwell Field, Ala. 

Tue following members of the staff of the 
Pennsylvania State College have been granted 
leaves of absence: N. R. Sparks, professor of 


mechanical engineering, to serve as lieutenant 
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Scheirer, assistant pro- 
Speidel, 


physical education, as 


commander, and R. D>. 
fessor of civil engineering, and C. M. 
assistant professor of 


lieutenants in the Navy. 


Tue Catholic University of America (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) reports the following among the 
members of the staff who have been granted 
leaves for the duration: the Reverend Maurice 
S. Sheehy, associate professor of religious edu- 
cation, to serve as a chaplain at the Naval base 
(Fla.); the Robert J. 
White, to undergo special instruction prelimi- 
Eu- 


in Pensacola Reverend 


nary to assignment with sea commands; 
genia K. Spaulding, assistant professor of nurs- 
ing edueation, to act as consultant in nursing 
education with the U. S. Public Health Service; 
Allan H. Fry, assistant professor of German 
and comparative philology, assigned to the oftice 
of the Coordinator of Information, New York 
City; Joseph E. O’Brien, assistant professor of 
electrical engineering, and Arthur J. Harriman, 
assistant professor of chemistry, assigned to the 
Rural and the 


OEM, respect ively. 


Electrification Administration 


Hillsdale 


College, has announced his resigna- 


WILLFRED QO. 
( Mich.) 
tion, effective, May 16. 


Mavuck, president, 


Kpwarp W. Hincks, for the past 13 years 
head master, Maine Wesleyan Seminary and 
College Hill), 


of the academie year. 


(Kents will retire at the close 

Cuarues E. Betuarry, founder and head of 
the advertising department, College of Business 
Administration, Boston University, will retire in 
June after 29 years of service. 

Howarp EcCKFELDT, professor of mining engi- 
neering and head of the department, Lehigh 
University (Bethlehem, Pa.), will retire at the 
close of the present semester, after 42 years of 
service. 

JOHN 
lish 
1905, University of 
l. He 


department by Richard L. Greene. 


ROTHWELL SLATER, professor of Eng- 


and chairman of the department since 
Rochester, will retire, July 


will be sueeeeded as chairman of the 


InvinG EK. Miuuer, professor of the philoso- 
phy of education, Western Washington College 
of Edueation (Bellingham), and author of “The 


and “Edueation for 


Psyehology of Thinking” 
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the Needs of Life,” will retire as chairman of 
the department of education and psychology 
and of the curriculum committee of the col- 
lege, after 25 years of service. 

THe following will retire from Harvard Uni- 
versity, September 1, with the title, professor 
emeritus: Edward K. Rand, Pope professor of 
Latin; Reginald A. Daly, Sturgis Hooper pro- 
fessor of geology; Walter B. Cannon, George 
Higginson professor of physiology; Eldon R. 
James, professor of law and librarian of the 
Law School; Joseph Warren, Weld professor 
of law; Edward S. Thurston, professor of law. 


AuMA Gracey StToKey, professor of plant 
science and chairman of the department, Mount 
Holyoke College, will retire in June with the 
rank of professor emeritus. 


FLORIEN HEISER, associate professor of psy- 
chology, University of Connecticut, has resigned 
a position at the Connecticut State 
continue 


to aecept 
Hospital, 
to assist with graduate work at the university. 
Richard Barrows, circulation librarian, has re- 
signed to aecept a position in the Hartford 


Norwich. Dr. Heiser will 


Publie Library. 


BERTRAM T. BuTuer, chairman of the depart- 
ment of geology, City College (New York), will 
retire in May. Dr. Butler has been with the 
college for the past thirty-four years. 


D. L. WINGER, superintendent of schools, 
Indiana County (Pa.), has asked that he be not 
considered for reelection. 


CHRISTOPHER WILSON, superintendent of 
schools, Pendleton County (Ky.), has resigned 
to serve with the Army Industrial College, 
Washington, D. C. A. B. Arnold will be aet- 
ing superintendent until a successor is elected. 


SamMugEL M. Srourrer, superintendent of 


schools, Wilmington (Del.), has _ resigned. 
Bessie C. Devine, assistant superintendent of 
schools, will become acting superintendent, 


May 1. 
Wituram H. Carter, superintendent of 
schools, Barre (Vt.), will resign, June 30. 


Irvinc W. SmItH, superintendent of schools, 
Great Falls (Mont.), will resign, July 31. 

D. F. Nicxous, for the past 23 years super- 
intendent of schools, Lincoln (IIl.), will retire, 
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July 1, to devote his entire time to the Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle. 

E. D. Price, superintendent of schools, Still- 
water (Okla.), has announced his resignation. 


CLARENCE M. Harris, since 1925 superin- 
tendent of schools, Auburn (Mass.), will retire, 
June 30. 

WENDELL A. Mowry, for the past 20 years 
superintendent of schools, Taunton (Mass.), 


will retire, July 1. 


Recent Deaths 


(McARDLE), 
superior and regent, Webster College (Webster 


SisteR ANN FRANCIS mother 
Groves, Mo.), died, April 6, at the age of sixty- 
two years. Sister Ann Francis, who had taught 
edueation and history at the college (1917-26), 
had been on the staffs of Loretto Heights Col- 
lege and St. Mary Academy (both in Denver) 
from the latter year until 1940. She returned 
to Webster College in 1940 with the rank of 
superior. 

Susan BENEDICT, professor emeritus of 
mathematics, Smith College, died, April 8. Dr. 
Zenedict, who had been a member of the staff 
of the college since 1906, became full professor 
(1921) and professor emeritus, February 1, 
1942. 
the time of her death. 


Dr. Benedict was sixty-nine years old at 


RayMOND DopGe, professor emeritus of psy- 
chology, Yale University, died, April 8, at the 
Dodge, had 
served as assistant (1896-97) to Benno Erd- 
mann at the University of Halle (Germany) 


age of seventy-one years. Dr. 


and with him reported one of the earliest ex- 
periments on eye-movements in reading. He 
was professor of philosophy (1897-98), Ursinus 
College (Collegeville, Pa.) ; instructor in psy- 
chology (1898-99), associate professor (1899- 
1902) and professor (1902-04), Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. In 1924, he went to Yale University 
as professor of psychology, becoming professor 
1936. 
writings are: “The Psychology of Reading,” 


emeritus, Among his many published 
“Registration of Eye Movements,” “Ocular Re- 
actions of the Insane” and “The Theory of 
Inhibition.” 


WEIDMAN LANDIS, 
mathematies, Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.), 


WILLIAM professor of 


died, April 8, at the age of seventy-three years. 
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Dr. Landis, who had been assistant in mathe- 
maties (1892-94), 


sity, 


the Johns Hopkins Univer 
(1895), 
Thiel College (Greenville, Pa.), served as pro- 


and professor of mathematies 


mathematies at Dickinson 


from 1895 until his death. 


fessor of College 


THE REVEREND CaLviINn D. Yost, professor of 
German and college librarian, Ursinus College, 
died, April 10. Dr. Yost 
in 1907 and became professor and librarian in 
1910. He was elected secretary of the board 
of directors in 1923. 


years old at the time of his death. 


went to the college 


Dr. Yost was seventy-five 


THe REVEREND Louis Epwarp HOoLpEN, pres 
ident, College of Wooster (Ohio), 1899-1915, 
and James Millikin University (Decatur, III), 
1920-23, and vice-president, Beloit (Wise.) Col 
lege (1923-29), died, April 12, at the age of 
seventy-eight years. 

JOHN LovEJOY Evuiort, senior leader of the 
Society for Ethieal Culture (New York City) 
and founder of the Hudson Guild Settlement, 
died, April 12, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Dr. Elliott, who was a well-known figure in the 
fight for better housing and public-health facili 
ties, had been a teacher of ethics at the Ethical 
Culture School since 1894. 

THOMAS FELL, president emeritus, St. John’s 
Dr. Fell, 
an Englishman by birth, served first in this 


College (Annapolis), died, April 13. 


country at Windsor College (now Blue Ridge 
College), New Windsor (Md.), 1884-86. Ile 
was president of St. John’s College, 1886-1923. 
Dr. Fell would have been ninety-two years old 
in July. 

CHARLES FrANcIS HarpinG, dean, School of 
Electrical Engineering, Purdue University, suc- 
ecumbed to a heart attack, April 13, at the age 
Dr. Harding joined the staff of 
Purdue University in 1908. 


of sixty years. 


JOHN BALDWIN WALKER, well-known surgeon 
and since 1910 professor of clinical surgery, 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, died, April 13, at the age of eighty- 
two years. 

Other Items of Interest 

Tue University of Georgia has been dropped 
from its list of approved schools by the Amer 
ican Association of University Women, because 
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of “unprecedented and unjustifiable political in- 
terference” in the affairs of the university by 


Governor Talmadge. Earlier reports of the 


rovernor’s action were given in SCHOOL AND 
Sociery, August 2, and October 18, 1941, and 
February 21, 1942. In spite of the action 


against the university by the association, grad- 
uates of the university may still retain member- 


ship in the AAUW. 


A Nazi writer in the Czechoslovak daily 
paper, Vedéer, published in Prague, complains 
that, under the system of edueation in Bohemia 
and Moravia, Czech children can not learn Ger- 
man “properly,” according to a report in the 
pamphlet, “News Flashes from Czechoslovakia 
under Nazi Domination.” He proposes that cer- 
tain subjects be taught in German by German 
teachers, a policy that would mean, since all 
institutions of higher learning have been closed 
since November, 1939, “the complete Nazifica- 
tion of the lower schools and the death knell of 


Czech edueation.” 


Tue University of Denver has created a divi- 
sion of government and public administration, 
under the direction of Roy E. Brown, which 
will offer courses in such subjects as economies, 
political science, publie administration and per- 
sonnel management to those who wish to enter 
the field of public administration and also to 
those who are already employed by the state or 
federal government and who seek advancement. 
The action derives importance from the faet 
that Denver “cares for more federal employees 


than any other city except Washington.” 


Two extension programs sponsored by the 
University of Texas are designed to reach every 
One of these is in 


community in the state. 


charge of A. D. Zanzig, who was director of 
music in the National Recreational Association 
for thirteen years and is now on leave “to find 
the ways the university may best serve the peo- 
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ple of Texas with regard to the recreational 
and social uses of music.” Dr. Zanzig believes 


that musie has a “welding influence’ 


, 


in a com- 
munity and cultivates “good social attitudes.” 
The other service, as announced by T. H. 
Shelby, dean of the extension division, is under 
the direction of Carl Bredt, who “will work 
with leaders in any Texas city or community 
to assist in designing programs to meet needs 
of every sort, from sanitation to recreation.” 
Mr. Bredt’s work will be state-wide in intro- 
ducing to the people the various bureaus and 
departments of the university that may be of 
assistance to them. 

A UNIQUE volume, “New Testament Studies,” 
by ten “professors of Bible in the nation’s col- 
leges,”’ former students of William J. Low- 
stuter, who taught New Testament literature 
and interpretation in the school of theology, 
Boston University, for twenty-three years, will 
be published this spring in honor of Dr. Low- 
stuter’s retirement, June, 1941. The contents 
of the book will be ten essays ‘‘on a vital Bib- 
lical theme” by the ten former students, each 
of whom took his doctor’s degree under Dr. 
Lowstuter’s instruction, and one by Elmer A. 
Leslie, a colleague of Dr. Lowstuter. “New 
Testament Studies” is for “the general Bible 
scholar, but a special dedicatory edition earry- 
ing a full-page picture of Dr. Lowstuter has 
been prepared for former students and others.” 
The editor of the volume is Edwin Prince Booth, 
professor of church history, Boston University. 


PLANS are afoot to establish in Panama City, 
Republie of Panama, a junior college with 
facilities for the accommodation of some 800 
young women. The plans are being developed 
by Senora Ester Neira de Calvo, delegate from 
Panama to the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, who spent the month of December in 
Washington (D. C.) in the interest of the pro- 
posed institution. 


Comment ad Criticism... 





FOR STERNER DAYS 
Last November Winston Churchill took time 
out of his busy schedule to visit his old school, 
In his honor the boys 


Harrow, for a few hours. 


sang a “Churchill verse” to the school song “Stet 

Fortuna Domus.” Here it is: 

Not less we praise in darker days 
The leader of our nation, 
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And Churehill’s name shall win 
acclaim 


From each new generation. 


For you have power in danger’s 
hour 

Our freedom to defend, sir! 

Though long the fight, we know 
the right 

Will triumph in the end, sir! 


Mr. Churchill commented: 


There is one word there I would like to alter. 


Instead of ‘‘darker days’’ I ““sterner 


days,’’ because these are not dark days. 


suggest 
These are great days—the greatest days our his- 
tory has seen. We must thank God for allowing 
each of us, aecording to our stations, to play a 
part in making these days so memorable in the his- 


tory of our race. 


Reealling his last visit to the school ten months 
before, he said: 

We were then quite alone, absolutely alone, and 
had been so for five or six months. We were poorly 
armed, but we are not so poorly armed to-day. 

We had the unmeasured malice of the enemy’s 
air attacks still upon us, and some of you who were 
here had experience of it in the school. 

I expect you are beginning to get quite impa- 
tient with this long lull, with nothing turning up, 
but we must learn to be equally good at what is 
short and sharp and what is long and tough. 


Churchill’s phrase, “sterner days,” is a realis- 
tic one but it need not be discouraging. The 
phrase and the setting remind us of the new and 
difficult responsibilities placed upon our colleges 
and universities. They have new assignments 
from society. They must give, as they have 
already pledged themselves to give, their full 
energy and power to the war program. They 
must unselfishly transfuse into the war machine 
their lifeblood—their students, their faculties, 
their resources and their finances. In contribu- 
ting to the war effort they must be willing to 
give up their very existence, if necessary. 

At the same time, the colleges must make cer- 
tain that their standards do not depreciate more 
than the exigencies of the war demand. AI- 
though they must do everything honorable to 
permit as many students as possible to earn 
their degrees by the age of twenty, they must 
not forget that the present emergency does not 
ask them to cheapen their programs and to 
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Above all, 
they must not engage in a competition to see 


eraduate all students at that age. 


which college can offer the greatest variety of 
so-called defense courses or provide the shortest 
route to the A.B. degree. They must realize 
that 


training are not likely to make vital eontribu- 


persons who possess shoddy academie 
tions either to winning the war or to a just and 
lasting peace. 

During the “sterner days,” college faculties 
and administrators must work more arduously, 
purposefully and unselfishly than ever before. 
College trustees must give more time and de 
votion to the financial affairs and to sound man 
agement policies. Slackers must be eliminated 
from the academic world as well as from the 
production lines. For the sake of conserving 


academic values, faculties and administrators 
must be willing to draw their belts tighter and 
to live on bread and water if necessary. Let us 
hope that we can do this rather than cheat the 
foist illy 


teachers, engineers and other workers upon an 


students and prepared physicians, 


unsuspecting society. The war and a just and 
lasting peace must be won, and they ean be more 
surely won if a prostitution of college standards 
is not permitted. 

Let us keep in mind that the colleges and uni 
versities of the world are the most enduring of 
all human institutions. They are the reservoirs 
of the future and of the present faith. ... The 
quest for truth, the values of the intellectual life 
and the love of the good, the true and the beauti- 
ful are part and parcel of human nature—and 
in time they will survive and eclipse grosser and 
more selfish interests. 

Forrest H. KirKPATRICK 

BETHANY COLLEGE 


A CHANGING WORLD IN A STATE 
OF FLUX 
“WE are living in a rapidly changing world.” 
“These are trying times. Education is going 
to face one of the most eritical periods in its 
eurri¢cu 


history.” “The commercial-education 


lum is in a state of flux.” “In the abnormally 
difficult times. .’ And so on, and on. 

The monthly migrant to the periodical shelves 
of the library, whether he be in genuine quest 
for current developments in his specialty or in 


duty-bound determination to maintain a hoary 
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habit engendered in more conscientious days, 
flips the folios of his favorite educational jour- 
nals with an overbrimming expectancy. There 
is always an outside chance that the new month 
will feature a startling innovation—remember 
the Essentialism coup of four years ago? Month 
in and month out, however, he is doomed to de- 
jection. The same fare appears in issue after 
issue: an article on the implieations of democ- 


racy in the training of teachers for female 


pupils with retarded chronological ages; an 
urgent plea for intelligent cooperation with 


Latin-American nations in the matter of pre- 
cise undulations on the Conga line; a septua- 
genarian’s despairing query, “What Ails Our 
Youth?”; a spirited defense of Progressive edu- 
cation; a venomous attack on Progressive edu- 
eation; a disgruntled author’s detailed refuta- 
tion of a (the 


author’s, not the reviewer’s) book; an aroused 


reviewer’s criticism of his 
reviewer's rejoinder; an annotated bibliography ; 
a college president’s vagaries on values; a hur- 
ried contribution on the indispensability of tra- 
ditional subjects like Latin epigraphy for na- 
tional-defense training; a smart fellow’s attempt 
at satire. 

Granted, it is the hardest thing in the world 
to discover a new edueational topie to write 
about. Prospective Ph.D.’s and Ed.D.’s con- 
sume loads of precious time and pounds of their 
professors’ patience in hunting for uncharted, 
or at least uneonquered, worlds in educational 
research. It is certainly too much to expect 
other writers on edueational subjects to spend 
so much time. Consequently, there is no legiti- 
mate eause for complaint if the same topies 
recur in an endless chain. 

There is no getting away from the fact that 
educators have to write, out of inner or outer 
compulsion. It is also ineontrovertible, as 
shown in the previous paragraph, that they have 
difficulty in loeating fresh subjects for their 
published contributions. But why in the name 
of Comenius should they use identical expres- 
sions and ideas with unabashed uniformity? 
Let the reader refer onee more to the stereo- 
tvped samples assembled at the beginning of 
this article. These are all openings of articles 
published in various periodicals during the clos- 
1941. 


ing months of An examination of the 
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writings issued in the first half of the year, or 
those in any other year, will surely show similar 
triteness with respect to other contemporary 
phrases. 

The reader will observe that the objections 
raised thus far concern themselves with the 
opening sentences of educational contributions. 
A glimpse into the body of these publications 
will doubtless disclose such rarities of rhetoric 
as, “Education, after all, is our first line of 
defense.” More specimens could be found with 
but little expenditure of effort.t All this, in 
addition to “implementation” and the words 
denounced by Professor Kandel? in a recent 
editorial article. 

It is appropriate to quote here Kandel on 
“Clichés” in educational literature. “A cliché 
is a bromide with the fizz gone out of it,’”? says 
he. Cliché-itis is prevalent to an almost per- 
fect degree, about 99 per cent.* of educational 
writers being afflicted with the noxious habit of 
using the same phrases at the same time. Among 
the overused expressions cited by Kandel are, 
“education is life and not a preparation for 
life,” and “education is experience.’”> In his 
view, “The worst thing about clichés is that too 
often they take the place of thinking.’ 

Accordingly, there are probably few authors 
of educational essays who are free from the 
taint of triteness in phrase or idea. (The pres- 
ent writer hesitates to look back, either into his 
past performances or at the previous para- 
graphs of this article.) But what has gone by, 
should be forgotten and, if possible, forgiven. 

Let the educational writer, therefore, shun the 
worn way. Let him experiment with saying the 
same thing—if he has to—in a manner not pre- 
Both he and his readers will 
sigh with contentment. Otherwise, criticism 
like the following blast will continue: “99 per 
cent. of all books written on pedagogy since the 
cumulative demise of Pestalozzi, Horace Mann, 
Froebel, Mark Hopkins and their fellow travel- 


viously exhausted. 


1The present article was completed before the 
writer read Ralph C. Preston’s ‘‘Stereotypes in 
Edueation,’’ SCHOOL AND Socrety, 55: 1-5, Janu- 
ary 3, 1942. 

21. L. Kandel, Educational Forum, IV, 4: 454- 
456. 

3 Op. cit., p. 454. 

4 Ibid, 

5 Ibid. 

6 Op. cit., p. 456. 
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ers are so many pages of discouragement to true 
teachers. Pe Wituiam W. BrickMAN 

ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

New York UNIVERSITY 
WORLD WAR II AND PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 

PROGRESSIVE education (the kind with the 
capital P) is almost invariably misunderstood 
by those who attack it. It is this hazy concept 
in the minds of “Essentialists” that leads the 
Progressive educator to reveal his identity with 
trepidation. 

Like “democracy,” the term is fraught with 
multifarious meanings. Briefly stated, this edu- 
cational method may be defined as that process 
of guiding the young in the ways of self-gov- 
ernment and individual action which prepares 
them now and in the future to adapt easily to a 
complex democratic social fabric. 

A few years ago many conservative educators 
heard and voiced the phrase, “Progressivism is 
simply license,” which they hurled at innovators 
who attempted to design flexible curricula. 
How ironical that these people, who champion 
the eause of “freedoms” and laissez faire, should 
be the ones who would stifle educational methods 
consistent with a functional understanding of 
democracy! These individuals, who may be 
found even to-day in not too small numbers, 
would oppose in school that which they would 
champion in society. 

Mussolini, who should know the meaning of 
Fascism, defines it as reactionary.1 Is it not 
then logical to concede that a statie curriculum 
allowing for no change is Fascistic? Is it not 
fairly obvious that teaching subject matter 
rather than children and imposing discipline 
rather than developing self-discipline tend 
toward regimented kinds of reactions and atti- 
tudes in individuals? 

Democracy is pragmatic. 
for change. Democracy is not statie. 
racy is a moving, vital and dynamic framework 
of government and philosophy within which 
free people live. Then shouldn’t educational 
method correspond to this outlook since the 


7 Allen W. Porterfield in ‘‘The World’s Worst 
Book: A Symposium,’’ Books Abroad, XV, Winter 
1941, p. 58. Both Kandel and Porterfield agree on 
99 per cent. and omit the .44, that famous index of 
immaculateness. 

1B. Mussolini, ‘‘Gerachia,’’ 


Democracy allows 
Democ- 


1923. 
Har- 


Mareh 22, 


(Quoted in: G. Seldes, ‘‘Sawdust Caesar.’’ 
per’s, 1935.) 
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schools are the agency of society for training 
At the risk 


of quoting too extensively, the writer wishes to 


the young to live in that society? 


present a brief discussion of authoritarian con- 
trol by a group of men no less eminent than 
those serving on the Edueational Policies Com- 
mission of the NEA.? 


The problem of purpose is never satisfactorily 
solved in an autocratic environment. As a matter 
of fact, autocratic administration is woefully in- 
efficient in matters of policy-making, for it euts the 
administrator off from his chief source of progress, 
namely, the intelligence and resourcefulness of his 
fellow workers. The administrator who is a die- 
tator only here and there will find that the policy 
making function in his organization breaks down 
here and there. The more he becomes a dictator 
and the longer he holds an autoeratie position, the 
more inefficient his policy-making becomes. An 
autocratic administrator gets the best advice on 
policies he will ever get at the time he first takes 
office. From that point forward the quality of 
counsel he can 
destined to a steady deterioration. 


associates is 


The subordi- 


command from his 


nate who at first is bold enough to offer opinions 
and recommendations soon becomes one who pre- 
sents only facts. No matter how closely his mental 
processes parallel those of the leader, occasions 
inevitably arise when his suggestions vary from 
what the leader thinks to be correct. If they vary 
too much, this variation is viewed as evidence that 
the counselor is incompetent. Whether he is liqui- 
dated, demoted, or merely ignored is immaterial. 
The important point is that he is forced out of the 
counseling picture as a maker of proposals, a sug- 
gester of policies. ... 

Complete autocracy, to be sure, like complete 
democracy, is possible only in theory. In practice 
every dictatorship has some popular intelligence 
brought to bear on its problems of policy-making. 
With every change of administration, if at no other 
time, the judgment of the rank and file is neces- 
sarily given some weight. But the device of revolu- 
tion furnishes the chief source of new and vital 
policies for a dictatorship, for it is only through 
revolution that the members of the group are able 
to register their opinions frankly and forcefully. 

A democracy, on the other hand, needs no periodic 
revolution, because the revitalization of purposes 
and reorientation of policies are carried on peace- 
fully every day by a free people. 

During the national war emergency there is a 
strong tendency on the part of traditionalists to 

2‘*Tearning the Ways of Democracy,’’ Educa- 


tional Policies Commission, NEA, Washington, 
D. C., 1940, pp. 20-21. 
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become more conservative and for Progressive 
educators to become more traditional. Is this 
necessary? Does the war offer any reason why 
teachers should fear to instruct the young about 
how to live in a democracy? Apparently there 
is no evidence that would indicate that soldiers 
who were trained in Progressive schools are 
unable to fit into the program of regimentation 
that Conversely, 


there seems to be ample evidence to indicate that 


is necessary in the Army. 


many of us trained in traditional schools are not 
doing too well in the planning essential to demo- 
eratie living. Is it not a self-evident truth, then, 
that World War II has brought about an intense 
need for innovative curricula and methods? 
Americans must face the fact that this is an 
economie Never will the United 
States be the same as it was during the past 
A national debt of over one hundred 


war. again 
decade. 
billion dollars will foree changes unheard of in 
our history. After the war, America will need 
intelligent, self-activating planners, not auto- 
matons. Edueative method can and must con- 
tribute a program consistent with such needs 

now! 

LENEL SHUCK 
DIRECTOR, Music EDUCATION, 
FRESNO (CALIF.) PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SOME MORE SHORT-SHORT 
COMMENTS 
Tue increased efficiency of departmentaliza- 
tion is largely offset by increased deficiency in 
pupil-teacher relationships. 
e 
The example set by the teacher is pervasive. 
Pupils will attempt to be like you—especially if 
you are not so good. 
e 
It is weak logie to expect to “enrich the eur- 
riculum” while decreasing the length of the 
school day. 


” 
The school will not have succeeded until erime 


has failed. 
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We fight too many educational battles in an 
academic no-man’s-land. 


« 

Your educational diet is either a doorway to 
mental health and happiness or a trapdoor to 
the boneyard. 

e 

Everybody has been told a plenty, but only 

the great people listened to it. 
* 

A dictator is an animal with a one-sided brain 
and no heart. This animal may look like a 
human, but it roars like a lion, brays like a 
donkey and lies like a Trojan horse. 

e 
It is easy for one to remember the things he 


ought to forget. 


e 
The less education a school has, the more ath- 
letics it takes to keep it going. 
e 
It doesn’t matter whether the 
straight or not if the gunner is blind. 


gun shoots 


e 
There isn’t much coasting on the road to 


Heaven—Heaven isn’t in that direction. 
+ 
Water must stop running before it stagnates. 
When a teacher stops learning his teaching 


grows stale or sour or both. 


e 
Walk straight so it won’t be so hard on those 
who follow in your footprints. 
e 
There are plenty of “I” specialists who are 
not oculists. A few of them are in the teaching 
profession. 
e 
It is harder for a dictatorship to stand victory 
than for a democracy to bear defeat. 
e 
While nine executives are explaining why a 
thing can not be done, the tenth one goes ahead 


and does it. 


R. W. HAmiIutTon 


GREENUP, Ky. 


Correspondence ... 





UPON WHAT MEAT DOTH ENGLISH 
FEED? 


Wuat to do about the teaching of foreign 


languages in the democratically organized, more 
or less self-sufficient, not-so-“graciously-edu- 
cated”-as Europe United States, is of course 
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perplexing, (though perhaps not more so than 
some of our other latter-day educational im- 
passes), but it is certainly easy to exaggerate 
the extent of darkness surrounding the “prob- 
lem.” 

In this connection Edward O. Sisson’s empha- 
tic denial (“Foreign Language Teaching as an 
Edueational Problem,” ScHoon AND Society, 
Nov. 1, 1941) of essentiality for distinction in 
English of the study of some foreign languages 
appears to me quite insecurely based, and as 
probably due to the lack of certain types of 
experience. 

I do not think, for example, that the advocates 
of Latin as basie for English would contend, as 
he implies they do, that the Latin scholar sees 
visions in “aviation” undreamed of in the phi- 
losophy of the man on the street for whom a 
bird is only a bird, and no “avis,” or that to be 
able to “parrot off” the derivatives of capio and 
other verbs proves the possession of a strangle- 
hold on the vernacular. The linguistie differ- 
ence, from the standpoint of English, between 
one schooled in Latin and one who is not so 
equipped goes far deeper than such surface 
indications. 

Professor Calvin Thomas of Columbia once 
asserted that his ability to read German was an 
“integral portion” of his “soul,” and in the same 
degree it is important that our native language 
shall be something absorbed within ourselves 
during long years of intimate application; some- 
thing that, like nature, will not “betray the 
heart” that loves it. 

How such love is to be attained and nurtured 
solely by fieree frontal assaults on English; by 
courses In composition; by directions to college 
students, already physically grown and already 
distracted by crowded programs, that prefixes 
and suffixes mean this and that; by dictionary 
thumbing and community spelling matches, and 
by all the array of artificial, non-vital devices 
for coming at English from the outside, I am 
at a loss to comprehend. 

Let Dr. Sisson try this experiment: ask a 
group of college students to give the meaning 
of “apprehensive.” I predict that he will be 
surprised—more so than I was a few days ago, 
because I have become inured, through my par- 
ticular class of experiences, to the dismal fact 
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that our nation in general, and our student 
bodies in particular, are woefully ignorant of 
simple household words, in spite of the multifold 
and multiplied efforts of “intelligent” depart- 
ments of English to keep alive the language in 
its integrity. 

Dr. Sisson 
reaches, my knowledge of Latin has never once 


says: “So far as my memory 


revealed to me the meaning of any English 


word.” Such a fact, as I view the matter in 
the light of the sentiments above, is not impor 
tant. It is, however, well worth while to note 
that good Latinists tend to know their English 
from top to bottom, just as a byproduct of their 
studies. They may not all be aecomplished 
stylists in writing or adepts in oratory, but 
they at least do not shy at English vocabulary. 
In my own experience, the best teacher of En 
glish I have known transferred from a profes 
sorship of French and German. 

It is necessary that good English come in 
large part by indirection. The straight-from- 
the-shoulder efforts of English departments to 
inculeate correctness and style (while stimulat- 
ing thought) are of course not wasted alto 
gether; but the most deep-felt and most lasting 
results affecting style and language rest also 
inevitably on the conscious and uneonscious 
meditations which those who have at some time 
been translators of Latin (and Greek) almost 
alone ever know. The reason for discrimination 
against Japanese, Russian, et al., as far as in- 
fluence on English is concerned, hardly needs 
elaboration. 

Dr. Sisson remarks that there are those with 
better styles than his (they would have to be 
very good indeed to be better) who have not had 
contact with foreign language. I would respect- 
fully urge that he produce his “living” witnesses. 
There are ringing in my ears, as I write, the 
words of Professor Ronald Crane to the effect 
that he knows of no one now writing with dis- 
tinction in the United States on subjects of 
English or of English literature who has not 
had the benefit of foreign-language training. 
Dr. Sisson would find, I am econvineed, that all 
the highest-ranking men and women in the 
English-teaching profession proclaim the essen- 
tiality of Latin for the best in English, not as a 
theory, but as a self-evident truth, and I do not 
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find 


authorities on this particular matter. 


know where he would more competent 


A. M. WITHERS 
CONCORD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


ATHENS, W. VA. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Manpower for mechanized defense and 
trained manpower for defense industries are two 
basie national needs to-day. Boys trained in 
industrial arts in their general education make 
up one important source of trained manpower 
to help meet these primary needs. So gigantic 
are the programs of defense and production that 
all ranges of skill and training are required. 
This necessarily means the mobilization of mil- 
lions of civilians. 

Men who have never shouldered a gun and 
automatic 
This 


mechanized war of high-powered and complex 


men who have never operated an 


machine are doing these things. is a 
guns, of tanks, of airplanes, of ships of every 
description. The nature of democracy depends 
upon civilian effort for its defense, for we have 


The 


scope of the armed forees requires civilian re- 


not been nurtured in a military tradition. 
cruitment. The production job requires the use 
of every skill and level of training of civilians, 
many millions of whom do not possess specific 
skills or specialized training. The civilians who 
have had industrial arts in their schooling have 
had experiences with tools and materials which 
should make them more valuable for many tasks 
in the armed forees and in production than 
those who have not had suenh training. Many 
adults have established home workshops as avo- 
cational outlets for interests aroused in their in- 
dustrial-arts schooling. This continuity of inter- 
est in mechanical activities represents a poten- 
tial national asset. 

The 
schools with their three and a half million boys 
are supplying, and will continue to supply, 


industrial-arts shops of the nation’s 


mechanically minded manpower for defense and 
production. The main jobs in both spheres are 
technical jobs of operating machines of arma- 


ment and machines of production. The millions 


of boys in industrial arts do not have specific 
training for such jobs, but their industrial-arts 
training has developed mechanical work habits 
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and elementary technical skills. Industrial arts 
has made them safety conscious, has made them 
at home in a technological environment and has 
given them familiarity with machines and mate- 
rials. This training has supplied the general 
foundation which enables these boys to learn 
more rapidly and to perform better the specific 
tasks in the armed forces and the specifie jobs 
in production in the defense industries. 

The foundation in mechanical work habits, 
technical skills and other basic traits takes time 
to build. We can not condense into a few weeks 
what it takes months and even years to achieve. 
A well-organized industrial-arts program begins 
with the training of boys in the elementary 
school and extends through the high school. 
Start them 
mechanically minded generation. 


and the nation builds a 


An adequate 


young 


industrial-arts program should provide repre- 
sentative shop experiences of our industrial life 
and technological civilization. A program of 
this type should also provide the youth with 
exploratory and guidance bases for selection of 
Such has been true 
in the case of many of our skilled workers and 


proper vocational avenues. 


engineers who are in these types of work as a 
result of guidance, work experience and training 
in industrial arts. Their early schooling in in- 
dustrial arts motivated and directed them to such 
pursuits. 

Men who have had the advantages of a well- 
planned industrial-arts program are better pre- 
pared to meet the national needs of manpower 
for mechanized defense and manpower in de- 
fense industries. 
superior armed forces are made up of techni- 
cally trained men. Another fundamental fact 
is that superior armed forces are supported by 
large numbers of industrial workers waging the 
battle of production and maintenance. The fol- 
lowing are the educational outcomes which boys 
schooled in a well-organized industrial-arts pro- 
gram ean achieve and which are valuable in 


It is a commonplace fact that 


meeting our defense needs. 


1. They acquire skills, information and attitudes 
which provide the mechanical background and re- 
duce time required for specific industrial training. 
They are more teachable for the requirements of 
mechanized defense and production. 

2. They become familiar with basic materials, 
tools and machines. 
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3. They acquire elementary training in the use of 
»nower machines and power sources. 

4. They develop fundamental patterns of think- 
ing and habits of action for living and working in a 
mechanical and power environment. 

5. They are given shop experiences that will aid 
them in determining their mechanical aptitudes and 
in finding the industrial fields for which they are 
best suited. This self-evaluation saves time in the 
selection and training of industrial workers and in 
the placement of men in the proper branches of the 
armed forees. 

6. They acquire habits and ideals of self-disci- 
pline which impel one to do a job regardless of its 
difficulty or congeniality. 

7. They become familiar with the language of 
industry, with blueprints and charts. 

8. They become familiar with the use of measur- 
ing and precision instruments. 

9. They are educated in, and made conscious of, 
the conservation of human resources through the 
practice of safety. 

10. They acquire habits in the proper care and 
use of machines and materials so as to conserve 
their usefulness and promote their longevity. 

11. They acquire habits and ideals of individual 
responsibility in group work where distractions may 
delay performance or cause accidents to themselves 
or others. 

12. They develop attitudes of pride, interest and 
appreciation of the efficient performance of manipu- 
lative operations. In this nation we need to over- 
come the stigma that has been attached to manipula- 
tive work. 

13. They acquire orderly habits of work and real- 
ize their importance in time-saving and efficient 
performance. 


In order to achieve these educational outcomes 
the industrial-arts program should be well 
planned, properly administered and competently 
taught. Some of the considerations which would 
assist in promoting an effective program to meet 
the defense needs and the needs of the post-war 
period may be outlined as follows: 


A. There is need for better organization and pro- 
motion of educational experiences and knowledge for 
our youth that will better fit them to meet the de- 
mands for living and working in an industrial and 
technological age. This would mean, among other 
considerations, greater attention to a better and more 
widely spread industrial-arts program. This would 
also mean a strong emphasis on the social studies 
in the education of young citizens. The time has 
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passed when we can depend upon emergencies to 
make us conscious of the type of education required 
to meet the demands of a technological civilization. 

B. Industrial arts should become a permanent 
and a real part of the education of our youth and 
be better integrated with the entire educational 
program. This would call for a better understand- 
ing and support of its place and value by our 
educational and lay leaders. The war needs of 
to-day provide the opportunity for vitalizing and 
advancing our industrial-arts program by bringing 
to the attention of educational leaders and the pub- 
lie alike the technical deficiencies of our youth. 

C. The significance of industrial arts and tech- 
nical training is becoming more apparent to-day, 
and this directs attention to the need for continuing 
to maintain permanent well-organized industrial- 
arts, industrial-vocational and engineering educa- 
tion. Continuity and permanence should be assured 
during the emergency and in the post-war period. 

D. There should be continuation and extension“of 
coordination and understanding between industrial 
arts teachers and the supervisors and administrators 
of the vocational schools and engineering colleges so 
that there may be better records for the selection 
and guidance of promising high-school graduates 
entering their schools. 

E. Administrators of industrial-arts programs 
need to survey more closely the types of service de- 
manded by our defense industries and armed forces. 
There should be representative field-service men 
from both areas to hold econferenes and clinies with 
industrial-arts teachers and administrators for the 
purpose of securing better-coordinated programs. 

F. Industrial-arts teachers need to keep more 
nearly adequate records of boys in their shops so 
as to have available information that may be useful 
in proper placements in the armed forces and in 
defense industries, 

G. The source for teachers, mainly the teacher- 
training institutions, should not be drastically weak 
ened by curtailment of students or staffs. In the 
present emergency many young men are leaving 
these institutions partially prepared and are per- 
forming services that are not as vital for war needs 
as the services they could render upon the com 


pletion of adequate preparation. 


The demands of the present emergency are 
great, but the demands for mechanically minded 
young people and for young citizens socially 
competent to live in and to run a democracy will 
also be urgent in the post-war period. Educated 
leaders not only in teaching but in all the pro 
fessions and services will then be needed. Our 
democracy can not afford to weaken our public 
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schools or our teacher-training institutions and 
other centers of higher education. These are the 
sources of the sustainers of our democracy: 
competent citizens and educated leaders. We 
ought to remember again that though we will 
win the war we may lose the peace. 
A. STEPHEN STEPHAN 
Ray A. WIGEN 
THE STovuT INSTITUTE, 
MENOMONIE, WIs. 


ALBION COLLEGE ATTEMPTS INTE- 
GRATED COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
INTEGRATED teaching is now expected of sec- 

ondary- and elementary-school teachers. If this 

expectation is to be realized, those who are pre- 
paring to teach must be given integrated train- 
ing that will prepare them for their work. With 
this idea in mind Albion College is attempting 
to broaden the base of teacher education by ex- 
tending to every department of the college and 
to every teacher therein the responsibility of 
aiding those preparing to teach to integrate 
their college experience in such a way that they 

‘an do effective integrated teaching in the public 

schools. 

In order to aecomplish the purpose stated 
above, courses in the natural sciences for elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers who are not major- 
ing or minoring in science are being set up. 
The main purpose of such courses is to acquaint 
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the student with a wide area of scientific phe- 
nomena rather than to train him in scientific 
technique. These courses will in no way take 
the place of the long-established and well-recog- 
nized laboratory science courses. These new 
courses are designed to supplement rather than 
to replace the science courses ordinarily required 
of all students for graduation. A course of this 
nature was offered in the first semester of the 
current academic year in the biological sciences, 
and it is expected that such a course in the 
physical and earth sciences has been provided 
for in the second semester. 

The social-studies division is likewise com- 
mitted to the policy of presenting to prospective 
teachers not specializing in those fields a sum- 
mary view of the human experiences which these 
studies attempt to explore. Whatever the title 
of such a course, it is generaily agreed that it 
should deal with community problems and their 
relation to child development. 

Albion is not losing sight of the fact that it 
is a liberal-arts college and that it also seeks to 
serve the needs of preprofessional students. It 
is believed that courses such as here described 
will not conflict with, but rather fit readily into, 
a liberal-arts plan. The courses are not to be 
substituted for any of the courses in the pre- 
professional or specialized programs. 

T. M. CarTER 


ALBION (MICH.) COLLEGE 





SHALL SCHOOL DISTRICTS BE LIABLE 
FOR TORTS? 


Taability for School Accidents: A Manual for 
Educational Administrators and Teachers. 
By Harry N. RosenFienD. viit+ 220 pp. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. 
$00. 

THE author doubts the ability of the judicial 
process to overcome the tradition of govern- 
mental immunity from suit in school accidents. 
Ile expects no change in the existing rule by the 
method of judicial interpretation, and he urges 
a clear-cut statute which would make the school 
district liable for all injuries resulting from 


negligence. The proposed remedy, in other 


words, is that school districts be put on the same 


plane as private corporations so far as liability 
for torts is concerned. 

The movement to reform the existing rule of 
the immunity of governmental agencies for lia- 
bility in torts, has come, mainly, from writers in 
the law of municipal corporations. In this coun- 
try, Borehard, Tooke and others have pointed 
out the incongruity between the traditional doc- 
trine of governmental immunity and the mod- 
ern trend toward collective responsibility. Laws 
on workmen’s compensation, unemployment in- 
surance and social security are pointed to as 
examples of the application of the “spread of 
the risk” doctrine. The author deals with this 
problem as it affects a particular type of muni- 
cipal corporation; namely, the school district. 
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He argues that exemption of school districts 
from liability for injuries is “merely an anti- 
quarian remnant of a barbarie system” and 
urges school people to support a demand for 
legislative repeal of the existing rule. He asks, 
“Why must the nation’s largest industry, the 
schools, continue to bear the stigma of an out 
moded theory of compelling individuals to carry 
the whole burden?” 

On the other hand, the courts and many school 
officials regard the abandonment of the present 
rule as a blow to educational welfare. They 
fear particularly the effects of an onslaught of 
litigation on small and financially insecure dis- 
tricts. Other arguments presented are that fear 
of law suits might hamper school boards in the 
discharge of their duties and that the public ean 
not afford to set up machinery and incur expen- 
ditures which are disproportionate to the benefits 
to be derived from the protection of private 
rights. One might suspect that the courts resort 
to the historical doctrine of immunity as a 
rationalization for what they regard as the pro 


Research... 
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tection of the public interest. Even legislatures 
see the present rule of exemption as socially 
necessary, and in several states have enacted the 
common rule of immunity into statutory form. 

It is difficult to solve the problem of school 
liability in terms of abstract notions of social 
welfare, or by resort to historical and legal pre- 
eedents. The alternatives of immunity and 
liability are best determined empirically; i.e., by 
the effects of the rule in operation. What proof 
is there for the argument that the school liability 
would encourage litigation, hamper school offi- 
cials and curtail educational activities? Is there 
any evidence that, under the rule of liability, the 
injured will get fair and prompt compensation, 
and that the rule will act as a deterrant on neg 
ligent acts by school boards? Only upon the 
basis of answers to these questions is it possible 
to resolve the conflict between the opposing 
arguments of school lability and immunity. 

ALEXANDER Bropy 

HUNTER COLLEGE, 

New YorkK 





VOCATIONAL INTERESTS AS MEA- 
SURED BY THE STRONG AND 
KUDER INVENTORIES 

SINCE there are several widely used vocational 
interest inventories, the question is frequently 
asked, “Just what inventory is most reliable?” 

The Strong’s Vocational Interest Inventory 
for Women seeks to measure “how nearly a 
woman’s interests coincide with those of the 
average woman successfully engaged in a given 
oceupation.”! This inventory has been adminis- 
tered to each entering student at William Woods 
College for the past six years. The time and 
expense involved in the scoring of the inven- 
tory has caused considerable concern. Since 
there exist extremely high correlations between 
certain scores on the Interest Scales of the 
Strong’s Inventory for Women,? the following 
grouping was adopted which permitted one 
scoring for each group which would give an 
indication of the student’s vocational interest in 
the allied fields of work. After this procedure 

1. K. Strong, ‘‘ Manual for Vocational Interest 
Blank for Women.’’ Stanford University Press, 


1936, p. 3. 
2 Srong, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 


was adopted, there was a great reduction in 
time and expense for seoring the Strong’s In- 
ventory. The grouping of the original 18 seales 
of the Strong’s Vocational Inventory for Wo- 


men was as follows: 


Group I. Author, Artist, and Librarian. 

Group II. Physician, Dentist. 

Group III. Lawyer, Y.W.C.A. Secretary, Social 
Worker, Life-Insuranece Salesman. 

Group IV. Teacher in General, Teacher of En 
glish, Teacher of Social Science, 
Teacher of Mathematics and Phys 
ical Science. 

Group V. Nurse, Office Worker, Housewife, 
Stenographer, Secretary. 

The reliability of the Strong’s Vocational 
Inventory for Women, determined by the odd- 
even technique (Spearman-Brown correction), 
anged from .74 to .94. The inventory was vali- 
dated to prove first, “that those who are satis 
factorily adjusted in an occupation may be dif 
ferentiated by the test from those who are not 
satisfactorily adjusted, including also those not 
engaged in the oceupation; and, second, to show 
that young people who obtain scores comparable 
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to the satisfactorily adjusted group enter that 
occupation to a reasonable degree and those who 
do not obtain such seores enter other occupa- 
tions.’ 

“The 


for use in obtaining measures of motivation in 


Kuder Preference Record is intended 


various lines of study and of work. The scores 
are not measures of ability but are meant to 
rive some index of the extent to which an indi- 
vidual will be motivated in various areas to use 
the abilities he possesses.’* The reliabilities for 
the seven seales ranged from .84 to .90 (Kuder 
and Richardson technique) .® 

Procedure. The Strong’s Vocational Interest 
Blank was sent to each entering first-year stu- 
dent of William Woods College during the sum- 
mer of 1941. 
turned and seored so that the vocational scores 


The blanks were immediately re- 


might be used when registering the new stu- 
dents for the fall term. 

An opportunity was provided during the last 
month of the school year, 1940-41, for the mem- 
bers of the first-year class to take the Kuder 
Preference Record if they so desired. Twenty- 
four of the first-year students voluntarily visited 
the Guidance Bureau for the purpose of taking 
the Kuder Preference Record. 

The seales on the two inventories which ap- 
peared to be closely related were paired for pur- 
poses of comparison. The student’s raw scores 
on each inventory were translated into the estab- 
lished percentiles as revealed on the norm eard 
for the Vocational Interest 
Seales, and as revealed on the profile sheet for 


each of Strong’s 
the Kuder Preference Reeord. 

The following paired seales for the two inven- 
tories were studied. 


Pair 1, Strong’s Interest Seale for Women Phy- 
sicians, which represents Group II of the Strong’s 
Seales, and the Scientifie seale of the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record. 

Pair 2, Strong’s Interest Seale for Women Office 
Workers representing Group V, and the Computa- 
tional scale of the Kuder Preference Record. 

Pair 3, Interest Seale for Women 
Authors which represents Group I, and the Literary 


Strong’s 


seale of the Kuder Preference Record. 
Pair 4, Strong’s Interest Seale for Women Law- 


3 Tbid.., p- 2; 
4G. Frederick Kuder, ‘‘Manual for the Prefer- 


ence Reeord.’’ Chicago: Science Research Asso- 


ciates, 1939, p. 1. 


‘ Ibid., p- 9. 
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yers, which represents Group III, and the Per 

suasive seale of the Kuder Preference Record. 
Pair 5, Strong’s Interest Scale for Women Law- 

yers, which represents Group III, and the Social 


Service seale of the Kuder Preference Record. 


Table I shows the differences in percentile 
scores for the various pairings of the selected 
seales taken from the Strong’s Vocational In- 
ventory for Women with comparable selected 
scales of the Kuder Preference Record. 


TABLE I 
DIFFERENCES IN PERCENTILE SCORES FOR TWENTY-FOUR 
FIRST-YEAR STUDENTS ON SELECTED SCALES OF 
THE STRONG’S VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK 
FOR WOMEN AND THE KUDER PREFER- 
ENCE RECORD 








Student No. Pairl Pair2 Pair3 Pair4 Pair5 


Geese soe 7 22 37 0 15 
ee eee 0 3D 20 § 5 
Te 20 3 37 40 ae 
eee 3 2 5 5 20 
RiP siele ts 26 43 26 31 6 
ee 9 31 22 4 57 
i face ania 13 54 5 5 5 
Revicsias 66 7 41 61 47 
ee 49 24 37 10 4 
Bee pis aay 49 10 10 82 3 
hs es 33 15 8 49 24 
eas eo 3 31 11 42 17 
: 72 13 24 30 21 
| Ae 20 13 10 59 y 4 
|: eee 13 23 13 tk § 32 
| re 11 12 bt § 6 22 
ik eee 7 71 2 3 3 
ae 55 9 26 32 45 
i ree 37 29 63 12 3 
— 42 15 7 37 5 
-: 43 40 19 17 31 
22 5 Y- 19 58 24 t 
Sree 17 40 40 33 40 
ee 48 ae 76 36 37 
Total 665 583 Til 703 473 
ao 9 fe 24.3 29.6 29.3 15.5 
et) ae 18.3 16.3 20.8 19.6 20.2 





Correlations caleulated from the assumed 
means were computed between each and every 
other of the selected seales of the Strong’s Vo- 
cational Interest Inventory for Women and the 
Kuder Preference Reeord. Table II shows in- 
tercorrelations for the nine seales of the two in- 
ventories. 

A study of Table IT indicates that there ex- 
ists a positive relationship between the follow- 
ing scales: (1) the Strong’s Vocational Interest 
Seale for Physicians and the Kuder Preference 
Record Seale for Scientifie Activities; (2) the 
Strong’s Voeational Interest Seale for Office 
Workers and the Kuder Preference Record for 
Computational Activities; (3) the Strong’s Vo- 
cational Interest Seale for Authors and the Ku- 
der Preference Record for Literary Activities; 
(4) the Strong’s Vocational Interest Seale for 
Lawyers and the Kuder Preference Record Seale 
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TABLE II 


INTERCORRELATIONS BETWEEN 


SELECTED SCALES OF THE STRONG’S VOCATIONAL INTEREST BLANK FOR WOMEN AND 


THE KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD 





S 
& th 
O84 Y 
eSa 5 
ceo F 
- ~2 rod ° 
Lin © = 
ZFS 6 5 
wee Ss = 
2m 
~ 
N 
Strong’s Vocational Interest 
Blank : 
— .18+ — .24+ 
PRGSICIOR «5.65 6:0:00:0's 1335 .1300 
— 46+ 
Office worker ...... 1084 
PCIGE See dis cialex viene 
POS OP ice cece wees 


Kuder Preference 
Record : 
Scientific 


Computational ..... 
RIMOUERED 65.4s clude d-e-e 
POHGUABING §.. 6:60 30:66. <0 


Social Service 


for Scientifie Activities; (5) the Strong’s Voca- 
tional Interest Seale for Lawyers and the Kuder 
Preference Record for Social Service Activities. 

The above interecorrelations also reveal that 
there exists a positive relationship between the 
Kuder Preference Record Seale for Computa- 
and the Kuder Preference 
Record Seale for Persuasive Activities. 


tional Activities 
The Kuder Preference Record 
which purports to determine whether an indi- 
vidual’s vocational choice is consistent with the 


Summary. 


type of work the individual ordinarily prefers 
to do was administered to 24 first-year college 
women who several months previously had taken 
the Strong’s Vocational Interest Inventory for 
The seales of the Strong’s Inventory 
were placed into related groups and representa- 


Women. 


tive scales of each group were studied with the 
comparable seales of the Kuder Preference 
Record. The student’s raw scores on each scale 
were translated into percentile scores. The per- 
centile seores were studied with regard to the 
intereorrelations which existed between each 
and every other representative scale of the two 
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12+ 41+ Bat 
1361 1141 BD bea 
7+ 27+ 
1337 1271 
24+ 
1300 
inventories. From the original nine seales of 


the two inventories, it was found that there 
exist five intercorrelations which should be given 
serious consideration by personnel workers and 
counselors. It is suggested that the administra- 
tion of both inventories to first-year college stu- 
dents would provide significant and reliable data 
in vocational counseling. 
EpwIin F. PETERS 
DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE, 
WILLIAM Woops COLLEGE, 
FULTON, Mo. 
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+ 
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